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CHAPTER I 
ROUND THE MOOR 


It is customary to look upon Exmoor as belonging 
entirely to the County of Devon, and this practice is 
not wholly confined to Devonians, being shared by 
that great army which yearly travels to the West of: 
England, and these for the most part err in ignorance. 
Yet it is true that the inhabitants of that land do set 
envious eyes on the moor and have even tried to push 
their boundaries eastward. 

A Somerset man once said to me: 

“You Devonshire people want the whole of Exmoor 
and I’m not at all sure that you don’t claim the Quan- 
tocks as well.” 

That was a sweeping statement though it contained 
the elements of truth. But I think that Mr. Hutton 
in his very noble book on Somerset has the right of the 
matter, when he says that Exmoor has little or nothing 
in common with his land, but is a County of its 
own. 

Let me at any rate disarm criticism by saying that 
as the title implies I propose to deal only with the Devon 
side of Exmoor as I knew it in the eighties and nineties, 
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reserving to myself the right, for the reason just stated, 
to deal cursorily with the whole moor. 

A glance at the Ordnance map will show that but 
little of this rolling space is in reality in Devon—hardly 
perhaps one quarter of what now exists. What then has 
given rise to the idea ? 

If a man journeys westward from Bridgwater or 
Taunton he will come in due course to a dividing line 
where all things speak loudly of Devon although he 
be still well within Somerset. Flowers, ferns, and rocks 
all proclaim the fact; and even the architecture of 
both church and cottage bears them out. Streams no 
longer roll along in sluggish course but tumble noisily 
down the hills amid umbrageous surroundings, and soil 
and cattle both change colour. 

Perhaps the gate is Dunster, but you will easily know 
when you have entered; on the other route Wivelis- 
combe always seems to me the line of demarcation. 

Exmoor has been defined by Sir Henry de la Beche 
as extending from the valley of Stogumber and Crow- 
combe on the North-East to the Hangman hills above 
* Combemartin on the West, where it sweeps through 
Parracombe and Chapman Barrows, Span Head and the 
North Molton ridge. Its southern boundary ranges 
thence by Molland Down, Dulverton and Haddon Down 
to Heydon Down and Main Down near Wiveliscombe, 
whence again it trends away to Stogumber and Crow- 
combe. 

Well, all this of course is hill country, but it is not 
all true Exmoor in the opinion of the moorsman, and 
the Brendon Hills should certainly be omitted ; they 
stand by themselves, lonely and unexplored. 
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Now whose it was at the Conquest I do not know, but 
little gain or pleasure must the overlords have reaped. 
For as it is now so it was then and so it must have been 
when the Eagles came to Britain; a land of red deer, 
wolves and ponies. Only it must have been larger and 
wilder in those days and would fill the whole coast 
from Glenthorne to Ilfracombe and farther. A few 
pack-ways led across the waste and of these one would 
cross the Barle at Tarr Steps, that rude but lasting effort 
of a far-off time which can compare with Bellever and 
Postbridge on Dartmoor. 

In the time of Edward IV it reverted to the Crown, 
which retained possession until the year 1815. Exmoor, 
at that time consisting of only some 20,000 acres, was 
then disafforested and sold, one half being bought by 
the late Mr. Knight. 

Great schemes were then set on foot for the reclama- 
tion and development of the moor, which happily came 
to nought ; canals were to be dug ; mines sunk ; tram- 
ways laid and land devoted to the plough. The tram- 
way is still there, buried somewhere under the 
thick heather; gone is the castellated mansion 
at Simonsbath, and the only memorial of all 
this outlay is the lonely Pinkworthy Pond, an 
artificial sheet of water formed for the head of the 
canal. 

You cannot reclaim Exmoor—labour is scarce ; the 
cost prohibitive; the winters long and stormy—and 
even if these difficulties were overcome the result would 
not be lasting. 

Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. 

And this is the reason why the moor still preserves 
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its original appearance ; and let us be thankful that 
it is so and that some part of England still remains 
untouched by civilisation. 

A general view gives one the impression of a rolling 
prairie with nothing to break the distance in the shape 
of trees or hedges, but hidden from the eye are innumer- 
able steep combes for the most part thickly wooded and 
each with its little stream or water as the local term has 
it. The high ground is carpeted with heather or rank 
grass, amid which will be seen here and there the white 
plumes of the cotton grass. Of which beware, for it 
connotes bog. 

Across from Glenthorne runs the County wall, 
erected to separate the respective ponies of Somerset 
and Devon. 

A fair number of roads traverse the moor which 
indeed in this respect is far better found than Dart- 
moor; some of the gradients are of course appalling 
and the surface leaves much to be desired, especially 
in the summer months. 

No Roman roads exist, though one is said to have 
run from Honiton to Hartland through Clovelly Dykes 
(the Clausa Vallis), with a station Termolus at South 
Molton, and one Artavia at Hartland, but the claims 
for this are at best shadowy. The Romans never came 
into this part and indeed no nearer than Exeter. No 
villas have been found, and no memorials of that time, 
unless the long stone on Winsford Hill can be so con- 
sidered. This bears the inscription in Roman characters, 
“ Carataci(n)epus.”” Who could this have been? The 
British king remained in Rome after his liberation, and 
having taken the name of his patron Tiberius Claudius, 
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according to one story, had a daughter Claudia who 

married Pudens, a Roman. 

This latter is reputed to have been afterwards in 
command at Regnum (Chichester) and perhaps it is his 
son who is thus commemorated. Both Claudia and 
Pudens were friends of St. Paul who sends greeting to 
them in his Epistle to Timothy ; and it is just possible 
that the Apostle himself came to Britain during his 
journey to the West. Somerset archeologians will, I 
hope, be merciful to this conjecture. 

There was indeed nothing to bring the Romans 
into this part ; it was as I have said a wild inaccessible 
region; no metals were worked in those days; it 
could have had no agricultural wealth, and it was a 
peninsula and did not therefore help them in their 
general schemes for the safe tenure of England; and 
perhaps the steepness of the hills was too much even 
for their engineering genius. 

Now I think that were I again to visit this district 
for the first time I would enter it at Dulverton, a little 
moorland town which has inevitably lost much of what 
importance it ever possessed, and I would go on foot. 
For this is either a walking or a riding country, and as 
there are many places where a horse cannot go, it 
is well to adopt a means of progression which is rapidly 
becoming lost. Hence I would make my way by Tarr 
Steps and Winsford Hill up the beautiful valley of the 
Barle to Exford, where are the kennels of the stag- 
hounds, and so to Simonsbath which is the centre of 
the moor. This is a tiny place still and has no very long 
existence as a village; the name is derived from one 
Simon, a noted robber-chief, who is alleged to have 
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been in the habit of bathing in the deep pool here. 
This has always seemed to me a curious piece of ety- 
mology, as one would think that a bath would be the 
last thing to occur to Simon, (who by the way is really 
Sigmund) and my theory for what it is worth is that 
the name should be Simonspath, because here was the 
track by which the robber sallied forth or levied toll. 
And with him the Robbers Bridge by Oareford not so 
far away might have some connection. 

From here to Brendon Two Gates (where only one 
now exists) is somewhat dreary, passing as it does the 
Chains where Exe hath his source. Still it gives one an 
idea of the wild nature of the moor, and once the county 
wall is past the landscape improves ; heather takes the 
place of the rank grass and the hills recede into the 
distance in long purple folds. Onwards by Combe 
Park Water to Ilford Bridge and so by Beggars Roost, 
a shorter way than along the new road, to Barbrick 
Mill. Beggars Roost which was formerly the only way 
way up to Brendon Church has the steepest gradient 
in the county combined with a bad surface, and is still 
one of the tests for the annual motor run from London 
to the Land’s End. 

At the Mill the main Barnstaple—Lynton road is 
reached and here I would strike to the West in order 
presently to branch off over Martinhoe Common and so 
to Woody Bay and Lynton. 

Here is perhaps the finest coast read in England ; 
finest I mean in scenery, for the road is not a safe one 
for motors, being very rough and narrow with here and 
there precipitous sides which have a way of slipping 
occasionally, and indeed the road has had to be cut 
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afresh in one part. This will lead you through the Park 

of Lee Abbey to the Valley of Rocks, the old name of 

which was The Denes. 

This is a place that has suffered somewhat from the 
excessive raptures of the Early Victorians who would 
have likened it to I know not what part of Arabia 
Petraea, but it is undoubtedly fine and imposing with 
its rugged piles of stone and the westward view is 
beautiful. A cliff path leads to Lynton which has been 
much spoilt by large hotels and villas. 

This is not so much the case with Lynmouth which 
lies far down below and still preserves some of its 
pristine quaintness. 

In my possession are some water-colours of this 
and the vicinity drawn in the early fifties which depict 
a primitive village. Few indeed were they who travel- 
led in those days and thrice and four times blest. 

Posting was of course the only means of progression, 
while in order to view the beauties of this particular 
neighbourhood it was customary, so my forbears have 
told me, to ride about on donkeys. What a difference 
from to-day ! 

Each of these little coves has its limekiln. For there 
is no lime hereabouts though the land requires its aid ; 
coal and limestone therefore were brought across from 
_ Wales, and the cargo being pitched overboard at high 
tide was treated in the kilns. But most of them have 
fallen into disuse. They form, however, picturesque 
features in the landscape, as does also the Rhenish 
tower on the little breakwater. 

One must, of course, leave Lynmouth by the mag- 
nificent river gorge which leads to Watersmeet and 
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thence to Rockford where the road is again met, and so 
on past Brendon to Oare, the Country of the Doones. 

Now what is to be said on this subject, concerning 
which there has of late been much discussion ? One by 
one the old legends die, but it may be questioned 
whether this be old at all. Blackmore, I believe, took 
the idea from some magazine and thereout wove an 
imperishable tale. The neighbourhood is, of course, 
an ideal one for outlaws and such there may have been 
at the time of the second Charles, but the Scottish 
Doone records show I believe no such family quarrel as 
would account for the appearance on Exmoor of Sir 
Ensor Doone. Well, one should not want to go behind 
the scenes but be thankful for a romance which has 
done more for Exmoor than Westward Ho! for Bide- 
ford.* 

Leaving Oare therefore push on past Oareford and 
up the steep pitch to Hawkcombe Head, where is one 
of the finest views in England, and a notable meet of 
the staghounds. The opening meet itself which takes 
place in early August, is at Cloutsham Ball to the right 
just above the Horner Water, and a very brave sight 
it is, all of which has been well told in White Melville’s 
“ Katerfelto.” 

Now for the descent—and say your prayers if you 
be awheel, for this is one of the steepest of the steep 
Exmoor hills; yet in days of old the coach contrived to 
win through though the gradient in places is one in 


* So I had left these lines, but have since read a letter from Mr. 
J. R. Chanter on the subject. Though somewhat guarded he is for 
the Doones, and his opinion is, of course, entitled to respect. I 
would like to share his views. 
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four. An alternative road for the use of which a small 
charge is made makes a longer descent by easier 
gradients down the wooded slope. 

Here a portion of the moor, thanks to the bounty of 
the Lord of the Manor, has of late years been handed 
over to the National Trust and a similar transference 


| has taken place at Winsford Hill. At the foot is the 


village, of yore most quaint and homely with its wealth 


of flowers. Porlock was once a seaport and has seen 


stormy times when the Danes swept up the Channel 
and essayed to burn the place as the church stones 
still testify, but it is now some distance from the latter. 
Owing to its vicinity to the moor the place has strong 
claims as a hunting centre, though Minehead, a little 
further on, with its ampler accommodation and varied 
attractions is necessarily more popular. The old bridge 
over the Horner Water is interesting as a surviving 
witness of the packhorse tracks which were formerly 
the only roads over Exmoor. 

An excellent road leads on to Dunster but it is 
better to walk over the moor by Grabbist Hill and so 
descend to that most beautiful village. 

For most people I take it would be of this opinion, 
though I confess that I myself am always torn between 
the rival claims of Clovelly, Bibury and Chipping 


Campden in addition. So close are their respective 


merits in my heart that I almost think it depends on 

which you happen to be in at the moment—given, of 

course, equal conditions in weather and one’s own 

particular temperament at the time. Each has its own 

distinctive features: Clovelly the sea, Dunster its 

castle, Bibury the clear trout stream, and Chipping 
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Campden its old world charm. I speak of course of 
villages only ; for though I am no town lover there are 
certain cities which I hold more dear. 

Thus all too soon we have arrived at the limit of 
the County of Exmoor and must wander into foreign 
parts, but at least we go rejoicing to have seen such a 
noble corner of England, and if it be our good fortune 
the bells of Dunster may ring out rare Ben Jonson’s 
old-world melody as we depart. 


CHAPTER II 
OLD DAYS 


Tothis delectable land then I came first in 1880, posting 
up the coast from Newquay. A lapse of a few years was 
to follow, but after that I visited every year and some- 
times twice in that ge 
In those days the old Great Western broad gauge 
still existed and smooth travelling it made, and it was 
a pity that the other Companies did not fall into line. 
Generally, however, the South-Western carried me 
down, for the coach which then linked together 
Barnstaple and Lynton met their train at the station. 
There was, of course, no light railway then ; in fact, 
the line to Taunton had not long been opened. 
Many a wet journey have I had on that same coach 
which did the distance to Lynton in three hours, but 
the ride was enlivened by many a yarn from the old 
coachman and one did not in those days mind the wet. 
In fact, if you do mind it you had better not come to 
Devon at all. The valley of the Yeo was followed to 
Loxhore where was a change of horses and we were 
turned out to walk the long two miles of hill, and so 
down into Parracombe, where I remember the wheelers 
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used to disappear from view entirely. Here we were 
met by a trap and rattled down the valley in record time 
despite the bad lane and obstacle of two gates which 
then hung across it. 

Our destination was a certain little inn which was 
then mostly supported by Oxford reading parties 
and might well have displayed the arms of one of the 
colleges, but which has since won almost world-wide 
fame. Here indeed we were lords of creation ; no other 
guests would be in the house and no day visitors would 
come over save for an occasional shandrydan from 
Lynton, the occupants of which we would regard as 
interlopers. 

We ate bowls of Devonshire cream ; helped our- 
selves to drinks (which we duly reported the next 
morning) ; fished the little stream which then held far 
more trout than now apparently, though I remember 
even then trout being taken from it to stock the Wool- 
hanger ponds ; and played small cricket and ring-goal 
in the little garden. The sea was a great attraction and 
we became as children again on the shore. 

Long walks over the moors would fill up occasional 
days while in the intervals a yarn with one or two 
of the old kindly Devonshire labourers would prove 
attractive. 

These latter would seem to live to a great age in the 
bracing moorland air. And this reminds me of the 
traveller who one day met an aged man of Devon sitting 
by the roadside and weeping bitterly. He had a kindly 
nature and asked the reason. ‘ Vaither’s bin beating 
of I,’’ was the answer. 

“ Your father!’ was the astonished reply, “ why 
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you must be seventy or thereabout. What did he beat 
you for?” 

“ Thrawing stwuns at grandvaither.”’ 

But indeed people do not seem to die in these parts. 
Perhaps it is as well for in one of these parishes there 
was no sexton and such had been the case for some years. 
Now if there had been a death, and to my knowledge 
not one had occurred for fifteen years, what would have 
happened ? Presumably the churchwarden must have 
filled the gap. 

Strange things happen in these little out-of-the-way 
parishes, where the congregation is literally two or 
three gathered together. A former incumbent of 
Trentishoe church commenced the service one winter 
Sunday and found his sole congregation consisted of his 
clerk. He took, I think, a sensible view of the situation. 
“Dearly beloved Roger,” he said “‘inasmuch as you 
and I are the only members here present, I propose that 
we adjourn to your cottage and finish the service.” 
Which was done to the great contentment of both 
parties. 

At another, which shall be nameless, the parson was 
showing casual visitors round the churchyard. Now, 
this was situated on a steep hill and occasionally after 
heavy rain a tomb would burst open and display the 
bones within, in which event it was the duty of the 
sexton to give them decent burial. The vicar suddenly 
turned a corner of the church, when a skull came whiz- 
zing past his head hotly followed by a small boy, while 
in the distance he saw his sexton brandishing a large 
thigh bone and running stolidly from one tombstone 
to another. 
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This was Great Caesar with a vengeance. 

I suppose the following story is known to many but 
as I have never seen it in print I take the risk of repeat- 
ing it. 

A rural dean on his visitation was horrified to find 
a crop of wheat growing in a certain churchyard. More 
in sorrow than in anger he said to the accompanying 
clerk, ‘‘ What’s this ? Wheat ? Wheat! oh, he should- 
n’t do that, he shouldn’t do that !”’ 

‘* Just wot I zays, Sir. I zays to un ’Yew keeps on 
a-whating of ’un and a-whating of ’un—why doan’t 
yew tatur ’un ?’ zays I.” 

Quot homines tot sententiae. 

And what of the sole churchwarden of a tiny parish, 
who, called upon to fill up for the first time the new 
presentment form for visitation, inscribed it thus: 
“* Arl things du be in arder for certain: Church be in 
arder, I be in arder, but thiccy passon her woan’t 
come tu church.’”’ Whether excommunication followed 
I do not know. 

By the way, I once heard that sentence pronounced 
in an English Cathedral, where the respondent who did 
not appear was duly excommunicated by bell, book, 
and candle. The occasion must be very rare, for I 
never heard of such another instance, but I am‘ bound 
to say, in this case as in that of the Jackdaw of Rheims, 
nobody seemed one penny the worse. 

I once attended an induction in this vicinage where 
at the critical moment it was discovered that the key 
would not turn, the church having been, in fact unlocked 
for over forty years. 

That, however, was nothing to another occasion 
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when the future incumbent locked the door so thorough- 
ly that he could not open it again, and there being no 
other means of ingress and no smith in the parish, 
entry had perforce to be made through a window. 
Imagine the scene! The Rural Dean, a portly dignitary, 
the parson and his two churchwardens each struggling 
through the narrow aperture,to the horror of the Bishop, 
but great edification of the congregation who had never 

seen a clergyman so thoroughly inducted. 

I can also lay claim to having been in church when 
the banns were forbidden. That was in my private 
school days and I regret to state that one of the boys 
was the culprit. Full well do I remember the sensation 
in church ; the parson’s angry glare at the seats where 
we sat and the subsequent painful interview in the 
headmaster’s study. I say I remember it well, for I 
was the boy in question. 

I can recall hearing a curious announcement from 
the reading desk on one occasion, and this was the 
wording thereof: “‘A watch has been found in the 
precincts of the church ; anyone making application 
for the same must come to me in the vestry and sub- 
stantiate his claim. We will now sing Hymn No. 362, 
‘Lord her watch Thy church is keeping.’ ”’ 

And as I am on the subject of churches I cannot 
resist mentioning one of the many stories of the old 
Duke of Cambridge. I have told it to many people 
to whom it was fresh, so perhaps there are others. 

One day, then, when the Duke was present the psalm 
was read in which came the words “ The mountains 
skipped like rams and the little hills like young 
goats.” 
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‘Absurd, perfectly absurd,” was his Highness’s 
comment. Then he looked down at his prayer-book : 
“No, by God, here it isin my book too!” 

In those days the narrow Devonshire lanes from 
Lynton and Ilfracombe tumbled down into the valley 
as best they could, dropping from a height of goo feet 
in about one mile. 

So they do still, but unfortunately there are now 
two others to carry all the traffic which did not then 
exist. The road to Lynton when first cut I think in 
1894 was a very fine one with magnificent views of sea 
and headland. Winding up and down along the cliff 
side amid heather and gorse and masses of rock it is 
engineered with no little skill and finally emerges at 
the top of the moor to join the old road. The other, 
leading to Ilfracombe, was made a few years later 
and, leaving the old road on the moor, makes a gradual 
descent through thick woods to join it again at Trenti- 
shoe Coombe. These two have effected a wonderful 
change in the neighbourhood and by any who knew 
the place in old days must be regretted. From the end 
of July for some two months people stream into this 
favoured spot ; chars-a-bancs disgorge them daily in 
hundreds; others crowd into farmhouses and cot- 
tages content with any kind of accommodation, while 
the number of private cars and motor-cycles is legion. 

Unfortunately some of the folk do not appreciate 
scenery or sentiment, but leave a litter of paper and 
broken bottles in their trail, while the unlucky farmer 
finds his gates left open and his hedges broken down. 

Still, good luck to you Dolly or Molly or whatever 
your name is ; enjoy your glorious fortnight, only when 
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the golden sands run out and you pack your effects, 
don’t omit to give decent burial to the other impedi- 
menta which you have brought. So shall your memory 
be not unblest. 

The last sexton here was a cheery soul and one of 
the old school ; peace to his ashes. He always used to 
call me ‘‘ Your Honour,” and once made me a “‘ neck ”’ 
such as was customary at the last load of harvest 
home. And the rite was this: when the last wheat was 
down one of the reapers would call ‘‘I have it,” to 
which another would reply, “What have you?” 
“A neck, a neck.” Three cheers would then be given 
and the neck which was the last handful of ears would 
be tied up, decorated with ribbon and hung in the 
farmhouse until the following Christmas. No necks are 
made now; they are gone with the smocks and sun- 
bonnets, revels and wakes and all the properties of 
the good old days, such as the kindly custom of the 
parson taking his tithes in person in the wheatfield. 

I had included here the old practice of wassailing 
the orchards, but after penning the lines found that 
in one village at least in this part the custom was still 
carried on. 

Carhampton, near Minehead, is the place in ques- 
tion. On old Twelfth Night (old Christmas Eve it 
used to be) bowls of spiced cider are still carried into 
the orchards, which after passing the round of those 
partaking in the rite are emptied on to the trees ; 
guns are fired and the revels kept up to a late hour. 
This is in order to keep the evil spirits from the trees 
and is a survival of the old Pagan times, as so many of 
our customs are. 
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The old sexton in question made a curious mistake 
once. I was getting up a cricket match; a schoolboy 
whom I wanted to play was in church but was engaged 
when I went out, and as I was in a hurry I left a note 
with the old man asking him to deliver it. It com- 
menced: ‘‘ Dear Christian, will you play cricket, etc.” 
He must have misunderstood me and taken the note 
to himself, for I received a reply from the old man 
to the effect that I was a ‘“‘ Respected Sir,” but he 
never played cricket. 

And what has become of the mummers ? St. George 
and the Doctor and the Knight of Spain and all that 
merry company, that were wont to delight our simple 
forefathers with their quaint lines, orally delivered from 
one to another and so corrupted in the process ? They 
used to exist here and there in the eighties and nineties 
but seem now as though they had never been. Even 
Punch and Judy would appear to have vanished and 
we shall never see Short or Codlin again. 

The homely May Day greetings too, have gone with 
the time when the May really was in bloom on the 
opening day of the month ; and the Jack in the Green 
went earlier still. Verily the spread of education and 
locomotion is accountable for much. And “‘ cut bono ?”’ 
Are you the happier, O reader of this book, for the 
power to eat up the miles with your glowing wheels 
when you consider the price at which it is obtained ? 

Was it not better to wander along the old time 
roads with their gracious curves and stately elms 
rather than as they are, straightened out and set with 
concrete posts and petrol pumps ? And this, remember, 
is but the beginning of the evil. At present, here in 
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England, the proportion of cars is now one to twenty- 
six as against one to five in America. What is going to 
happen in another twenty years when we catch them 
up, as we shall now that cars are cheapening ? Why, 
the face of this old England will not be worth travers- 
ing for any that possess an eye for beauty ; the roads 
will be racing tracks; hedge-rows and hedge-timber 
_ will vanish and their place be taken by wire fences 
and kerb stones to the footpaths. Soon, perhaps, we 
may find “‘ Keep to the left,” and “‘ Cross here ’’ notices 
along the roads, and here and there you will find old 
discarded tyres and derelict cars. Add to this the 
advertisements of somebody’s patent food and the 
increasing erection of unlovely bungalows and sardine 
tins and you get, I think, a fair picture of the country- 
side in the year of grace 1950. 

There will only be two classes of people on the road 
then : the quick and the dead. 

And as to education. We spend millions on this 
annually and what have we achieved ? How much is 
taught which is really useful and how much is carried 
away and retained in after life? Whenever I pass a 
school it seems to me that the children are always out 
at play. Certainly manners have gone as one result, 
and in this part I notice that whereas the older folk 
never drop their aitches it is quite otherwise with the 
younger generation. What is one to think of a system 
which gives the following result: “ King Alfred lived 
in Somerset, where he kept a parrot and fought the 
Battle of Bannockburn,” and again, “‘ King John lost 
all his things in the wash and when he died they found 
the word ‘ careless’ written on his heart.’’ Well, if it 
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wasn’t quite that it was something like it. And how 
disgraceful to find in one little parish which I know 
that the schoolmistress actually enjoys a larger stipend 
than the parson ! 

Well, I am an old cynic and since I can’t wag my 
tail any more I must have. my growl at things in 
general. 

An Inn of small beginnings this, tiny but very 
jolly, very comfortable, deep-thatched and snug. 
You were always sure of a warm welcome and I think 
of real regret when you left. Many a good fellow did 
I meet there, most of whom are now scattered or dead. 


““ Where are my friends ? I am alone, 
No playmate shares my beaker ; 
Some lie beneath the churchyard stone 
And some—before the Speaker.” 


So Praed, with more to the purpose. Such things 
have their day and do not come again. 


“ King Pandion he is dead 
All his bones are lapped in lead.” 


Then a sitting-room or two were added—then a coffee- 
room, and then—why then, the whole place (or very 
nearly) was destroyed by fire one day in the year 1895. 
The disaster took place in the day-time ; a spark from 
a chimney caught the thatch and there were no men 
about. It is a tragedy which is often happening in 
these old remote houses. 

A loss which was deeply felt I think was that of the 
old Visitors’ Books in which some interesting names and 
verses were recorded. By the way, how one is victimised 
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by these same books in country houses! They are 
generally produced about ten minutes before you leave 
with a request for a sketch or for something funny. If 
the household is artistic you will probably find the 
book adorned with some clever sketches or verses 
and all ideas are promptly driven from your head. A 
verse or two I saw in a visitor’s book the other day 
illustrates my meaning rather well : 


Before I left the other day 

My host invited me 
To write some record of my stay, 
“You know—some jeu d’esprit.” 


With that I burnt the midnight oil 
To win enduring fame. 

In vain: the end of all my toil 
Was this—I wrote my name ! 


Here two streams unite and run down a straight 
valley to the sea. Both rise on Exmoor and have a 
short but rapid course. Though scanty in volume in 
the summer twenty-four hours’ rain will cause what is 
known here as “ big water,’ otherwise a spate, when 
they present a fine sight. Quick to rise and quick to 
fall I have seen the water come down like a miniature 
Severn bore, owing to rain having fallen on the uplands 
when there has been none below. 

And here let me protest against the practice of the 
Ordnance Surveyors in naming this stream the River 
Heddon. It is no such thing. Since it is formed by the 
union of the Parracombe Water and the Trentishoe 
Water and since the greater absorbs the less, its correct 
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title is the Parracombe Water, which poetical style is 
shared by all the little moorland streams along the 
coast. Where they get Heddon from, goodness’ knows, 
unless it be from the name of Heddon’s Mouth where 
the stream meets the sea. Heddon, we are told, is 
Anglo-Saxon (etin) for giant and Giant’s mouth is the 
name bestowed because of the configuration of the 
cliffs at this point; but how can a stream derive its 
title from the mouth which it has itself carved out, and 
which was not in existence when the water level was 
much higher ? The etymology is not satisfactory and 
I believe the origin of the Heddon Street, in London, is 
equally unknown. The valley is very fine, with steep, 


sloping sides which attain to 900 feet, the upper part — 


being well wooded but bare toward the sea, where are 
only huge masses of scree and rock interspersed with 
gorse and heather. 

On the Eastern summit lies the little village of 
Martinhoe. Village, however, is not the local appella- 
tion for it is dignified by the title of town in spite of 
the poverty of houses. But the rule in the West is that 
a collection of buildings, no matter how few, around a 
church is called a town. Martinhoe is said to be Martin’s 
Hill, from the name of the owner of the land, but I 
think the derivation is incorrect. In Doomsday the 
name appears as Matingeho which is the Hill of the 
sons of Mata or Matta, the “‘ing’’ being a patronymic. 
I note also that the etymology of the neighbouring 
village of Trentishoe is doubtful, but here again the 
Conqueror’s record calls it Trendesholt, which is 
the wood or wooded hill of Trend or Trent, 
so that in all probability, the termination has 
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merged into “hoe,” in sympathy with the adjoining 
parish. 

Perhaps the confusion as to Martinhoe arose from 
the fact that Martin of Tours was at the time of the 
Conquest made overlord of the adjacent Combe Martin 
which thereby took his name. And Matta sleeps there 
now, I think, in his lonely mound on the height in 
full view of his unknown brother chief of Trentishoe 
Barrow. 

Or was his tumulus cui into in the early nineties 
to make the little nine hole course which then came 
into existence? For links there were on the top of 
this moor and not such bad ones either, the greens 
being quite good. Stones formed the drawback, and if 
one got off the fairway, good-bye to your ball in the 
gorse and heather. The pro., I remember, had a clever 
little terrier who would retrieve out of the thickest 
roughty-toughty, and on a crowded links would have 
been a source of much profit to his master. But no 
one ever played here except ourselves, and the rare 
labourer who passed would eye our efforts in amaze and 
thus unburden his soul at night : 

“‘ Hev’e zeen thiccy lil ole geame of jolf, Gaarge ? ”’ 

“Noa, what like be ’un ? ”’ 

“‘ There be two as plays ’un, and one of ’un makes 
a lil heap of muck an’ putts a lil ball up over, and then 
her hits ’un—her hits ’un as hard as ever her can. An’ 
then they goes an’ looks vor ’un. An’ they looks an’ 
they looks for most a half hour an’ at last they vinds 
’un. An’ when hers vound ’un, whoy danged if her 
doan’t hit ’un agaain!”’ 

It was a little known game in those parts then and 
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not so long established in England. Indeed, [remember _ 
playing at Westward Ho! in 1880 when that course 
and Blackheath were the only two South of Tweed. 

Well, the links are gone now; the sheep have de- 
molished the bunkers and the greens have vanished 
under the all-conquering heather. Aesthetically the 
change is for the better. The little wooden pavilion 
stood on the road overlooking the sea towards Wales ; 
the first two holes ran South and then crossed the road 
East, about half a mile from which point the Lynton 
links on Caffyns Down were situated. Thence the 
line returned to Martinhoe Cross where stood the fifth 
green closely guarded by two roads. One short hole 
to the West and then a straight long three to the home 
green. 

Here I met once with a curious adventure. Teeing 
off from the fourth green I struck what was probably 
the finest drive I ever did in my life—a screamer, of 
low trajectory and heading for the pin. Visions of a 
hole in one crossed my mind. A hole it was, but of 
another kind, for to my horror at that identical moment 
over the brow of the road came a carriage and pair. 
In vain I invoked the High Gods. Straight into that 
carriage panel went that ball; the carriage stopped ; 
there was a pause ; the door flew open and out bundled 
an old gentleman, purple in the face, and advanced 
towards me. There was no covert so I had to face the 
music. Judge of my surprise when instead of the winged 
words I was expecting he offered profuse apologies for 
spoiling what he was good enough to term my mag- 
nificent drive! Sporting old boy! I made his better 
acquaintance afterwards. 
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It was pleasant up there even when things went 
adversely for one’s ball. You must remember that in 
those days the amenities of the place were unspoiled ; 
no little railway in the offing to disfigure the moor, 
no telegraph poles, no new roads to bring the traffic, 
but a glorious view of the sea and coast line with Wales 
occasionally visible in the far distance, though from 
the point of view of fine weather this was considered 
_ very undesirable. 

Games do not appeal to the native, partly from 
lack of numbers, opportunity, and level ground. The 
only one which flouished then (but which I hear 
nothing of now) was throwing the hammer. This was 
the regulation sixteen-pound weight mounted on a long 
haft, and was swung to and fro, underhand, until 
sufficient momentum was attained. A friend and I— 
he was a burly Yorkshireman and should have played 
cricket for his ’Varsity—used to compete every morning 
with varying success until our hands got too sore, but 
we were generally beaten about six inches by the 
postman, who was the local champion, and would 
always stop on his rounds to have a throw. Time is of 
no account in these parts. 

A few pages back I spoke of ring-goal. This is a 
game which has completely gone out and for which 
you cannot now buy the implements. An improved 
variant of the older La Grace, it was played by two, 
each armed with two ash sticks about three feet long 
and tapering to a point, and a leather-covered cane 
ring about the size of a soup-plate. You stood about 
fifty yards apart and hurled the ring off the sticks, 
one being held stationary while the other supplied the 
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propulsion. The second player had to catch it on the 
point of his sticks. When properly thrown the ring 
would fly very fast straight at you in a horizontal 
plane, so that a catch was by no means easy, and if you 
missed it, broken teeth might follow. Originally there 
were two goals behind the players, which accounts for 
the name, but these soon disappeared. It was a good 
game and deserved popularity. 

On one occasion another game led to a serious 
accident. We were playing small cricket in the Inn 
garden when a couple who had been Junching there came 
by on their homeward way. The lad driving was looking 
at us instead of the narrow bridge he had to cross, with 
the result that the trap hit the wall and turned over 
throwing one of the occupants on to the sharp coping- 
stones. Luckily for them the rotten harness parted 
and the horse went on. But the unfortunate lady was 
badly cut and unconscious and it was three weeks 
before she could be moved. What impressed me at the 
time was the prompt manner in which the tell-tale 
wheel marks were effaced. And what impressed me 
still more afterwards was the fact that though, inter 
alia, we gave up our sitting-room to the parson and his 
wife, all the reward we received was a subsequent 
request for a subscription in aid of his church. 

Horse accidents were not common in those parts ; 
there was, of course, very little traffic, and the roads 
were then innocent of tar, and perhaps of metal too. 
The natives had a way, and still have, of putting the 
shoe on the off-wheel instead of the near, with the result 
that all the centre of a hilly road would be perfectly 
loose. I think the idea was to give the animal a good 
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purchase when ascending. Of course, a wagon breaks 
down occasionally ; which reminds me of a Devon 
farmer who was asked one day by a lad to come and 
help him and his father, as their wagon of hay had 
overturned. 

“ A’ll coom wi’ee, but tes dinner hour ; sit ’ee down 
and hev a summat varst along o’ I.” 

“ A doan’t think vaither would like me tu,” said the 
boy. 

“ Tes arl nonsense,’’ says the farmer, “‘ yew1 vaither 
won’t mind, sit down and hev a bite.”’ 

“ Vor certain vaither wouldn’t like me tu.” 

“ Let ’un bide I tell ’ee, else I shalln’t goo at arl.” 

So down they sat, and after dinner the farmer 
said : 

“Yew’m a decent well-brart-up zort of boy, zay 
why tes yew think yew’r vaither wouldn’t like yew tu 
bide.” 

“ Plaze zur, vaither’s down under the hay.” 

The subject of accidents recalls one which happened 
to a friend of mine—an old squire in the Isle of Wight. 
He was driving his ponies along sedately and behind 
him in the rumble sat old John, his trusty coachman. 
Something happened to frighten the animals; away 
they dashed and there was no holding them. Finally 
they got on to the Downs and raced towards the 
cliffs. 

The squire gave one more despairing pull. 

“‘ John,” he said, “I shall get out now; you can 
do as you like,” 

Out he got, out tumbled John, and the next mo- 
ment the whole thing went over the cliffs. 
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What is wanted in this country is a short cobby 
animal, for the hills are terrible. The Exmoor ponies, 
which are really a diminutive form of an old English 
breed, being degenerate horses produced by centuries 
of rough weather and poor feed, are admirably adapted 
for the purpose and it is wonderful what distances 
they will travel and what weights they will carry. At 
Bampton Fair, which is held at the end of October, 
you will see great numbers of these ponies, caught 
fresh from the moor, and brought there for sale. A 
curious sight it is as the ponies are driven in and the 
little narrow streets are all a-jostle with striving men 
and kicking, struggling animals, wild with fear. Poor 
little beggars! They are mostly sold for the pits, 
though I believe it is not true that they necessarily 
become blind there, and last year, I am told that owing 
to the coal strike their owners were simply giving them 
away—five shillings, half a crown—anything to get 
rid of them ! 

The farmers in this part were a kindly folk ; simple, 
yet shrewd withal at a bargain; tenants of a small’ 
acreage for the most part and that mainly grass, the 
rest of the holding being made up of oats and a few 
roots, for no wheat is grown. They are happy in the 
possession of three harvests a year, hay, corn, and 
bracken, to which their wives now-a-days add a fourth 
in the shape of “‘ hurts” or whortleberries which grow 
all over the moor and are delicious either with Devon- 
shire cream or in the form of jam. They are not cheap 
to buy, for the berries being very small much expendi- 
ture of time is involved in the picking, and a man or 
woman can make as much as twelve or fifteen shillings 
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a day thereat. Moreover, the rent is made out of the 
rabbits which swarm in thousands. 

In September comes the trapper who offers so much 
down for his chance and the result is that hundreds 
of rabbits are sent away by train to market for many 
weeks. These gins are cruel things, but it is difficult 
to see what can take their place so as to stand the 
weather and be effective. Snares are also used so that 
the ownership of a dog during the trapping season is a 
somewhat anxious experience, for I am sorry to say that 
the gins are not always sprung during the day-time as 
the law requires. 

Farmers hereabouts always seemed to me to have a 
jolly life. True, they have their anxious times and their 
days of hard toil, but they have also their spare mo- 
ments in which to shoot a rabbit or catch a tiout ; 
market-day comes once a week when they transact 
their business and see their friends as well at the little 
market town ; and once a fortnight a cattle sale takes 
place somewhere adjacent, so that variety is attained 
while, in addition, there is the healthy open-air life 
and the scent of the good red earth. 

There was one old farmer, something of a character, 
who flourished at the time and always looked the per- 
sonification of rude health. Such, however, was not 
his own view, for he was a malade imaginative and 
always thought something was the matter with him, 
and since his fancied ailments were frequently changing 
and in due course he had exhausted all the troubles in 
the medical dictionary, he became commonly styled 
Farmer Copeia. 

Once a year all the farmers turn out to shoot the 
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cliff foxes, which it is here no crime to kill in this way, 
as they cannot be hunted by hounds. This was a great 
occasion, rusty old muzzle and breech-loaders being 
furbished up and much indiscriminate loosing-off took 
place. The danger was not always to the foxes. 

Shooting rabbits along these steep cliff sides was 
rather strenuous work. Probably your quarry lay dead 
some way down so that unless you had a good dog you 
must e’en go down yourself—and climb up again. But 
what an appetite one got ! 

I remember one occasion when we had knocked off 
for lunch and sitting on the turf were awaiting our meal. 
Presently my host gave me a plate with a somewhat 
thick piece of beef thereon. I eyed it and thought to 
myself, “‘ Well, it’s rather a big helping, but I’m jolly 
hungry and ’pon my soul I think I could doit !’’ Iwas 
just about to fall to when a voice said, ‘“ Will you 
carve the beef ? ”’ 

There were a few coveys of partridges about in 
those days and a fair sprinkling of wild pheasants, 
though nobody preserved, and quite a decent show of 
black game which did very well on these moors. I 
am told there are now very few to be seen; they are 
birds which like quietude and no doubt the increased 
number of tourists and seekers after whortleberries have 
disturbed their country. Pheasants have met with the 
same fate, but this is probably due to another cause. 

By the way, what a curious thing it is that grouse 
cannot be acclimatised in these parts. The conditions 
seem perfect, heather, whortleberries, rowanberries and 
other kinds of food abounding, seemingly the same as 
in the North of England, but South of Derbyshire they 
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will not thrive, though several attempts have been 
made in different places, and I think on Exmoor 
among others. Probably climatic conditions have 
something to do with the explanation. 

The moor continues to Combe Martin where it 
falls abruptly into a long valley. All this part suffered 
from a disastrous fire some dozen years ago, when the 
peat went on smouldering for weeks and burnt so 
fiercely that the heather has not recovered. The present 
road runs between the heights of Trentishoe Barrow 
and Holdstone which attain some 1,200 feet, though at 
one time the old road for a mile and a half ran South 
of the hills, starting from the first level space on the 
top and coming out where now stands a house. Traces 
of it can still be seen. The house I mention has with 
others sprung up of recent times and when I first knew 
the place the moor swept along in unbroken majesty. 
After this point the road has been very much widened 
of late years and from being a very narrow Devonshire 
lane, where there was literally no room for the unfortun- 
ate pedestrian, is now a spacious track. 

Above Combe Martin is the Hangman and there is, 
of course, the usual story concerning the stone there 
standing of a man who had stolen a sheep, and was 
hanged while asleep by the cord which was fastened 
to the stone getting entangled around his neck. It is 
an old story which one hears in many places, but the 
‘man ”’ in Hangman is simply ‘“‘ maen”’ a stone, which 
may have marked some place of Jurisdiction. 

Here is the only place on Exmoor where metals 
have been worked, at any rate at a profit, in the shape 
of an old silver mine which appears to have been 
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largely exploited in the days of Elizabeth, and furnished 
the material for a few chalices in the neighbouring 
churches. No doubt the metal is there still, but it is no 
longer payable. 

A fine view is here to be obtained, Dartmoor and 
Brown Willy being visible in the distance while a 
very clear day will show you Mendip. This is a far 
cry and cannot be less than fifty miles across country. 

The little church at Trentishoe has nothing of 
architectural interest ; there is now no rectory attached 
to the living though in old days one existed at a farm 
a mile away. 

A subsequent squarson cut the existing beautiful 
path from near the church to his house ; it is now nar- 
row and much overgrown, but when first made was 
wide enough to take a donkey-chaise. 

Down under on the slope of the hill stood once a 
larch wood, planted in honour of the Battle of Waterloo 
with as many trees as there were Englishmen taking 
part in that great fight. And one hundred years later 
it was felled to render possible another English victory. 


OLD DAYS—continued. 


HEDDON’S MOUTH, 


CHAPTER III 
OLD DAYS—continued. 


STARTING from the Inn a little path runs down the 
valley through thick oak coppice and presently begins 
to climb the hill. Up and up it goes, a narrow green 
ribbon of short rabbit turf through the gorse and hea- 
ther untilit reaches the rocky ridge of High Veer whence 
a glorious view can be obtained from either side; 
Watermouth Harbour and Lundy to the West, while 
Eastwards little bays and headlands catch the eye to 
culminate in the noble bluff of the Foreland. From 
here the path clings to the side of the hill, up and down 
and backward and forward from one rocky spur to 
another until it drops steeply to a little waterfall. 
This tumbles down amid great rocks, garlic-clad, from 
a considerable height and forms a striking feature, 
especially when heavy rains have increased the volume. 
Here the path doubles back and presently again enters 
dense oak scrub, all gnarled and twisted by the salt- 
laden winds, and so descends to Woody Bay by the 
road above the Manor. 

The walk we have traversed was made by a former 
resident at this place and originally only extended to 
the waterfall, to view which was, of course, its purpose, 
but perceiving the beauty of his conception the engineer 
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afterwards carried it on into the Parracombe Valley. 

All honour to him for a most magnificent addition to 

the scenery. 

Here once lived a lady who had practically rebuilt 
her house and spent much money on every kind of 
improvement and gear, in virtue of which she was 
naturally somewhat pleased with herself. 

And not far off there lived a neighbour, somewhat 
hasty and not on the best of terms with the said lady. 
One day she met him outside his own house, and smiling 


sweetly remarked: ‘‘ You have not been to see my 
house yet, Mr. ‘vs 
*“ Oh, d the house !”’ said he, and slammed the 


front gate behind him. 

Woody Bay was formerly a quiet little place of 
three or four cottages and a small manor house, but 
great schemes were set afoot about 1886, when some 
houses and a hotel were built on the edge of a precipice 
half way down the hill; later, in 1896, a new road was 
cut from thence to join the cliff road before mentioned, 
and a pier constructed. I was staying at the hotel 
at the time and well do I remember the opening thereof. 

It was a real Devonshire day of continuous driving 
rain: the steamer arrived off the pier, but as this was 
not long enough was unable to come alongside, and two 
wretched pressmen were landed in a small boat. 

The venture was unlucky as most of the building 
was swept away in a fierce gale, while the remains were 
sold for scrap iron so that hardly any trace remains. 

It was to the proprietor of this hotel that I made a 
sporting offer on the eve of a Bank Holiday when the 
weather looked doubtful. I would guarantee them 
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fifty people if they would give me anything over. My 
offer was not accepted; the Bank Holiday was wet, 
and I think about twenty people turned up. So I 
should have lost my money. What, I wonder, would 
' one now have to guarantee ? 

On the other side of Woody Bay is Crock Point, 
where a large subsidence took place years ago, carrying 
with it a small farmhouse and garden and the farmer as 
well. A few fruit trees still proclaim the occurrence. 
A white china clay used to be worked here which 
accounts for the name. 

Lee Abbey, just beyond, in spite of its name has 
seen little more than a hundred years, though parts of 
an old farmhouse are incorporated in the building. 
The site, however, once held the old manor house of 
the de Whichehalses of Dutch extraction, who flourished 
at the time of Charles II, a daughter of whose line 
leaped from the cliff here and gave its name to Duty 
Point. There was a lovely view from the octagon music- 
room, but the house is now a hotel and has been much 
altered. Compared with those of other counties the 
old manor houses of Devon are small and few in number. 
It was always a poor land I imagine and could not 
sustain the large establishments common elsewhere, 
nor was the population itself sufficient. Such as they 
are, however, they are correct copies in miniature, 
adapted to local requirements, of those that obtained 
elsewhere. Each has its little hall; some a minstrel 
gallery and solar. The Devon plan was to build in 
“L” shaped style on to a courtyard with the necessary 
outbuildings and stables on the other sides, thus form- 
ing a quadrangle. 
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There is a fine specimen at Wear Giffard, near 
Bideford, which was rescued in time from base purposes 
and is still devoted to its proper use, and a small 
though very interesting one at Porlock, but most have 
shared the common fate and degenerated into farm- 
houses. Two such are to be found near North Molton, 
former seats of the old Bottreaux and Columb families, 
while another still stands near Dulverton. As for the 
old home of Sir Richard Grenville, that seems to have 
vanished entirely and most of the other family seats 
which Kingsley mentions in Westward Ho! Annery, 
and the like have also perished. Will Cary’s home at 
Clovelly is replaced by one of more modern construc- 
tion. 

In the Valley of Rocks is the Lynton cricket ground, 
the only one in these parts. For Devon the wicket is 
fair, though the outfielding is rough owing to slight 
outcrops of rock. Here I am sorry to say I never 
played, for though occasionally asked, something or 
other always blocked the way. 

My benison on the man who invented the ball! 
If anyone earned a statue it was he. But who was so 
inspired ? one would like to fancy Nausicaa—Nausicaa 
the graceful, leukolene, playing with her maidens ? 
Not far enough back, I fear. Sisyphus perhaps, or 
Ixion ? at least they taught us how to play a losing 
game. At any rate the Greeks knew sphairistike— 
which do not the Gunners play even now under the 
name of “‘sticky’’? And a very good game it is, 
experto crede. 

What an important part it plays in practically 
every game of skill, for I can only think of Badminton, 
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quoits, bandy, and this ring goal, as exceptions. Itis 
curious to think of the origin of some of these: court 
tennis took its rise, I suppose, from being first played 
in a farmyard which had on two sides cattle stalls with 
pent-house roofs. This is a game which I never played, 
much to my regret, though I have often watched it, 
for it is one which if not dropped can be pursued by 
the sere and yellow. However, lawn-tennis shares an 
all but equal advantage ; I have enjoyed this game for 
more than fifty years, and can remember the early 
days of the queer hour-glass shaped court, high sided 
net and curved racquet ; and what you loses on the 
swings you gains on the round-a-abouts, or in other 
words, with advancing years head-work and anticipa- 
tion compensate for decreasing celerity. 

Eton fives again commenced in accidental manner 
by being played against the walls and buttress of the 
chapel, and when the first shepherd knocked the first 
round stone into a rabbit hole with his crook, golf, I 
suppose, was born. 

I used often to play racquets and squash racquets 
in town; the latter generally by electric light which 
was well arranged and threw no shadow. Fives, 
unfortunately is a game which one never plays after 
leaving school, and the same applies to bat-fives— 
a good game, but one I fancy in vogue only at two 
schools, Winchester and Rugby. 

There are now, I understand, badminton courts at 
Lynton. This is an invaluable game for the winter 
months and I know no better exercise than a single 
thereat, for one is on one’s toes the whole time. 

Every country house should have what our ancestors 
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used to call a Frolic hall—a barn for choice—which is 
just the right size for Badminton and where small 
cricket can be played in wet weather. If this exists 
many a country house party can be saved from bore- 
dom. It is also invaluable when the villagers have to 
be entertained or the heir comes into the possession 
of the broken bottles. Dancing, too, is possible, and I 
have even roller-skated in one with an asphalte floor. 

Lynton is now also the possessor of a funicular 
railway which crawls up the steep cliff side from Lyn- 
mouth and by the aid of which bicycles and cars can 
be translated as it were to Heaven. I once ascended 
when there was no protective railing on the platform 
of the car which struck me as a distinctly dangerous 
proceeding. 

Now as to bicycles, this is the last part of the coun- 
try to which I would advise their riders to come. If 
they are fond of taking them out for a walk, well and 
good, but it is unprofitable to break your heart 
up these hills with their bad surfaces and steep 
pitches. Experto crede: 1 was weak enough once to 
bring mine soon after the safety bicycle with pneumatic 
tyres came in, but before the days of rim-brakes and 
free-wheeling. And I remember I rode from Bridgwater 
to Ilfracombe. Over sixty miles it was and must have 
been equivalent to ninety in an ordinary part of the 
world. We seemed to take weeks getting up Porlock 
Hill and Lynton was nearly the last straw. However, 
we won through, but I know I dared not move that 
night for fear of cramp. It was on this occasion that 
somewhere in Somerset, in a narrow road, I, with some 
difficulty, managed to shift a wagon and get through. 
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The wagoner pulled out again despite my shouts and 
blocked my companion who rang furiously for some 
time with no result. At last he succeeded and being 

very much annoyed shouted to the man. 

“ Didn’t you hear my bell ? ” 

“ Noa.” 

“Then you're a silly fool!’’ he said, and pedalled 
on furiously to catch me up. When he had got about 
half a mile further he heard faintly borne upon the 
breeze : 

““ Zo be yew.” 

This is somewhat on a par with the story of man 
and the dinosaurs, impossible, of course, because the 
two in reality were not contemporaries. 

It appears to have been the playful habit of primeval 
man to stick pins into the dinosaur’s tail and then run 
away. And when some quarter of a mile had been 
covered, the latter, whose brain was in point of size 
about equal to the said pin, would discover the fact 
and give chase. 

Pleasant it was in days of old to wander awheel down 
the winding country lanes where every turn of the road 
opened up some fresh vista; some coppice starred 
with the yellow primrose ; some aged mill still doing 
its lazy work, or some old-world village asleep in the 
-noonday sun. Often an object of natural history would 
attract the eye; a hare would race towards one, or a 
stoat slip out of the hedgerow, and once I met a whole 
family of weazels crossing the road in Indian file. First 
came Mr. Weazel on the look out for danger; then 
about ten or twelve little weazels and finally Mamma 
with the umbrellas and other impedimenta. 
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Of course I had to get off and let the procession pass. 
It reminded me of Piccadilly Circus. 

And once I saw a sparrowhawk strike a blackbird 
just as I was passing, both birds appearing quite 
unconscious of my presence. And once in the dewy 
morn beside a stream I surprised a couple of king- 
fishers sitting side by side and questing for their 
breakfasts. Halcyon days indeed ! 

Lynton has now been for some time linked up with 
Barnstaple by the lightest of light railways, for I 
believe that its gauge of one foot eleven is the narrow- 
est in England. Owing to the hilly country it has to 
perform some extraordinary twists and turns and 
occasionally the train is blown over by stress of heavy 
gales.* But before this railways threatened to invade 
the grandeur of the moor, a line of mineral traffic to 
Lynton was actually surveyed somewhere about 1870, 
and some twenty years later the Great Western, I 
recall, proposed to extend the route from Minehead to 
the same town. Opposition sprang up however, and 
a petition was signed, with the result that the scheme 
was abandoned. 

In this equable climate flowers and shrubs flourish 
exceedingly—tuchsias, myrtles, and hydrangeas, all 
grow into large bushes and are not pruned back or 
cut by frost as in less favoured places. The soil being 
free from lime suits rhododendrons and azaleas, while 
camellias will bloom in the open in March. Indeed, the 
latter is hardier than is generally imagined, and is worth 


_* There is a legend that it was once brought to a standstill by 
a vigorous growth of that pestilent but handsome plant poly- 
gonum cuspidaium, which some enthusiast had planted on the 
embankment. 
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trying if only for its handsome glossy leaves in liew of 
the all-prevailing laurel. In a sheltered position 
mimosa can be made to bloom and I fancy that the 
pepper-shrub would answer here. 

I never came across the old type of the Devonshire 
sporting parsons whose name is still a memory in the 
land, and one of whom will abide in the strain of terrier 
which he introduced. Some there were who spoke 
against them, but I cannot see why a man although 
he be in the Church should not do as others in the way 
of sport, provided, of course, that his parish does not 
suffer by his absence. And do you not think that he 
will the better be able to reach the hearts of his parish- 
ioners by sharing in the sport which appeals to them ? 
Some grudging souls there are who see him thus at 
play but do not take into consideration the hours 
devoted to work. I think Kingsley says something 
about this in his “‘ Prose Idylls.”” And my experience 
is that many of the clergy in this part spend twenty 
and thirty and forty years in their little lonely parishes 
which otherwise were dull indeed. But the other man’s 
billet is always the softer job. 

As Sleary said, ‘‘ Make the betht of uth, Thquire, 
not the wortht of uth, people mutht be amuthed 
thomehow.” 

Not so long ago I met a clergyman in a Cotswold 
village with gun on shoulder and dog at heel, swinging 
back through his own churchyard after a day’s shoot, 
and it struck me as very fit and proper. His next 
day’s sermon would probably better hit the mark. 

Now, for an instance of excess of zeal, I might men- 
tion here a case in point which happened to me and 
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another man a long time ago now. We were walking 
along smoking cigarettes and I think it was on a 
Sunday when a reverend party, clothed in black and 
something of the Stiggins type, thus addressed us : 

“Young men,” he said, “you are worshipping 
idols.” 

I confess I was quite taken aback but my friend, 
a man of ready wit, was equal to the occasion. Waving 
the offending cigarette in front of the other’s nose he 
exclaimed : 

“You are wrong, sir, if you were to look more 
closely you would see that so far from worshipping our 
idols we are doing our best to burn them !”’ 

Salmon snatching was at one time a regular prac- 
tice on this Lyn water, until it was finally stopped. 
But I suspect the art is still not quite unknown on 
some of the streams. And I also fancy that the deer 
in outlying parts, which are seldom or never visited 
by the hunt, suffer occasionally in an illicit manner ; 
at any rate I have seen a killed stag with a shot hole 
or two in his ears. 

By the way, it is rather curious to find that the 
venison distributed by the Hunt after a kill is much 
appreciated by the surrounding farmers. It is somewhat 
of an acquired taste and depends so much on careful 
hanging and cooking. But perhaps they eat it fairly 
fresh, like mutton. 

The railways from Barnstaple to Ilfracombe and 
from Taunton to Barnstaple were only opened in the 
year 1873 so that fifty years ago the moor was very 
isolated. This part of England was at that date (and I 
am not so sure about it now) a hundred years behind 
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the times. Can you wonder ? So it has been since time 
immemorial ; the Romans set no foot here ; Damnonia 
held out against the English until the ninth century ; 
even the Conqueror’s advent made very slight differ- 
ence both at first and later; it suffered little from the 
Puritans ; insurrections and wars have passed by 
the men of Devon; always have they been intolerant 
of matters that concerned them not, slow to move, 
suspicious of strangers, but withal a kindly folk. Still 

I suspect the King’s writ runs but slowly hereabouts. 

For Devon was never thoroughly Teutonised and 
the Celtic strain yet holds though not to such a marked 
extent as in Cornwall. Two types are still to be seen 
here, fair and dark, some of which latter may be 
traced to the visit of the Armada. A few of their 
habits also seem to me to be attributable to the 
doctrine of “‘ manana,” though they themselves would 
express it in the words “let ’un bide.’’ And perhaps 
something in the climate may be accountable. 

Curious turns of speech and quaint words are still 
to be found here, though you do not perhaps meet with 
them so much in the younger generation, who are 
becoming more careful to put aside the old in their 
emulation of the classes above them. Still you hear 
the old “‘to”’ instead of ‘‘ at’ in the expression, for 
instance, of dwelling—‘ he lives to such and such a 
place.” “ Scat,” vitty,’” and “ squarmy,” for “ broken,”’ 
“proper or pleasing,’ and “stony land,” are still 
prevalent ; a splat is a small piece of worked garden 
ground, generally on a slope. To “succour”’ the land 
is to apply manure. ‘‘ Thrown” means “ put out, 
hindered” ; to ‘run from your word ”’ is to break it 
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(query cf. runagate) ; “‘ goyal,” a cleft or valley, while 
‘maidens’ is the pretty word one often meets with 
for the unmarried daughters of a house, or for the 
servants. 

“Lew” stands for sheltered—you find it in Lew 
Trenchard—an abbreviation, I suppose, of leeward. 
A hornet is a “‘ drawn” or ‘‘ appledrayne,” “‘ giglet ”’ 
a young girl (query from giggle), while “ the tell”’ is 
the latest bit of gossip about which everybody is talk- 
ing. 

0 has the value of ew, but I think that z for s, so 
dear to the stage, is vanishing. A clam or clammer 
consists of a couple of logs thrown across a stream and 
no doubt is the same as clamber. Generally speaking 
there is a very pronounced burr in the Devonshire 
tongue which causes difficulty to a stranger. 

Up over, out over, down under, owe their usage to 
the hills and are very expressive, but I think that the 
prettiest word I know is dimpsey for twilight. Many of 
these words of course occur in Somerset and Cornwall. 

We are apt in our fancied superiority to laugh at 
the pronunciation of the common folk, whereas it is 
they in reality who are correct and have held to the 
old terms and phraseology which we have abandoned. 
Just as if Lyonesse or Atlantis were to be re-discovered 
with the original population thereon the old words and 
phrasing would be found uncontaminated. 

As stately old houses do in time degenerate into 
farmsteads, so old colloquialisms eventually linger only 
with the lower classes. Is it not the same with fashions ? 

The same may be said of American words which 
we regard as slang, but which are really pure Anglo- 
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Saxon. Turns of speech which are still in common use 
in America all went out there with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

The common pronunciation of Clerk as clurk is, 
I submit, correct ; you can make nothing else out of 
clericus. Durby again for Darby; do we talk of St. 
Paul as going to Darbe? and seeing that the old 
spelling is Deorby and that in other place names “ eo” 
is pronounced “ e,”’ I think this, too, is justified. Here 
the labourer will say, “I had better or best to get 
rids of it.”” Mark that “s,”’ instead of using an adjective 
he prefers the substantive, for rids is short for riddance 
and is better grammar. He also uses the sign of the 
infinitive which we omit. 

Truly our language spelling and pronunciation is 
curious and the American who complained that we 
spelt Marjoribanks as it is written and pronounced it 
Chumley was not far wrong. 

Terminations in village names peculiar to the dis- 
trict are to be found in cot or cote, which occurs very 
frequently and almost exclusively round Barnstaple, 
and we meet with worthy (a homestead) all over North 
Devon instead of the worth which prevails elsewhere. 
Nymet also, a suffix meaning to appropriate, is found 
only in North Devon. 

Here they use a peculiar spade, shaped like the 
ace of spades and exactly the same tool as our fore- 
fathers used. It has a long bent handle which is applied 
for leverage against the thigh and is very useful in 
stony ground. There is also a kind of hoe with two 
long and very heavy prongs which is an admirable 
tool for potatoes. The ordinary wagon is unknown and 
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its place is taken by butts. Indeed it is little more than 
a hundred years ago since wheels were introduced into 
this part of the country and I remember an old man 
telling me that these were unknown in his father’s 
time. Before that packhorses and sleds were the only 
means of transport which of course accounts for the 
roads being so steep. 

Two thousand years ago this region must have 
presented a curious sight. Nothing but wild bleak moor 
over which ranged the deer and ponies, wolves, foxes, 
badgers, and wild cats. Few inhabitants, few homes— 
a clearing or two scratched here and there. Wild boar 
also roamed the hills, to be protected later and made a 
royal beast. Is not a boar’s head still yearly presented 
at Queen’s College with all due pomp and circum- 
stance ? 

Down below in the valleys streams choked and 
flooded by fallen timber and beaver dams—impassable 
morasses. More forest land, though not, I think, upon 
the high lands, where sweeping gales and salt spray 
would prevent their growth. And yet it is curious how 
on the sea slopes the scrub-oak will cling amid stunted 
juniper and yew. 

Bees used to flourish here as one would expect with 
all this wealth of heather. I daresay they do still in 
spite of the disease which has caused such ravages of 
late years. The bee-masters do not seem to follow the 
practice common elsewhere of “ tanging’’ when the 
bees swarm, that is of beating tin pans, etcetera, to 
make them settle. The true explanation is, I believe, 
that the owner thereby notifies to all whom it may 
concern that the swarm belongs to him, no matter 
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where it settles, but this pleasing fancy is not upheld 

in Courts of Law. 

That is a curious superstition, I mean the one of 
telling the bees when the master dies and of putting a 
piece of black crape upon the hive, otherwise they also 
die. 

I have personal knowledge of one instance. In an 
attic of the house of an old cousin of mine a multitude 
of wild bees made their home for many years. In the 
fullness of time the old man died. I went to tell the 
gardener who had served him well and faithfully for 
a long period, and he was of course duly affected. 
Still he managed to ask me if I had told the bees. 
Naturally I had not, never having heard of the idea in 
question, whereupon he assured me that they would 
all be dead. Then and there we went together to exam- 
ine the attic where sure enough we found that the bees 
had shared their master’s fate. 

One other rather curious adventure occurs to me in 
which bees played a prominent part. 

It was in October and the hives had been moved 
to another part of the garden. That night the tempera- 
ture dropped sharply and frost followed. Thinking 
that we ought to see if all was well we sallied forth with 
a lantern to find that most of the bees had returned 
to the old place and were lying on the ground in a con- 
fused mass, motionless and apparently dead. Still 
something might be done; we procured shovels and 
scooped them up on to a large trestle board. Over all 
we placed three large cloches. The whole thing was 
placed before a fire and we waited developments. For 
five minutes all was still; at the end of that time was 
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it fancy or did a wing stir? In a few minutes more 
there was no doubt at all; the heaps were writhing 
and struggling back to life. And at the end of © 
half an hour those cloches were full of very angry 
bees, and the question arose what on earth to do with 
them. 

We were not long left in doubt, for the issue was 
settled for us by a sudden inrush of the dogs who 
promptly proceeded to upset the whole arrangement. 
Over went the boards; the cloches cracked from side 
to side, and round and round circled the infuriated 
bees, bent on wiping out in blood the indignity to which 
they had been subjected. At the cost of a few casual- 
ties we escaped, in anything but good order, through 
the door, closely followed by the dogs ; but for several 
days that room was uninhabitable. How the bees 
were finally coaxed into their hives I forget, but at 
any rate most were saved, so that our labour was not 
allin vain. 

In our walks abroad we used to collect several dogs. 
To whom they belonged we knew little and cared less, 
but whenever we sallied forth the word seemed to be 
passed round dogland. One was by way of being 
an Aberdeen, but it was by way of a round about 
line and not the direct route; a collie and a cocker, 
I remember, and a sheepdog used to turn up occasion- 
ally. 

An old man once told me that he had always been 
in the habit of giving his dog a small screw of tobacco 
each week, the effect of which was to improve the coat 
and keep off distemper, for which he also declared 
salt and water to be excellent. These I have never 
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tried, but have always given dogs tea, which serves 

the same purpose and is appreciated. . 

What good company a dog is on a walk and how 
they enjoy it! they get twice the amount of exercise 
which you do, while there are always good smells about 
and the off-chance of a rabbit. 

I was staying in Yorkshire once in the dale country, 
where the park which swept up to the house was 
honeycombed with rabbit holes. Now the lady of the 
manor had a terrier which she was occasionally in the 
habit of dressing up in a little sailor’s hat and jacket. 
One day this operation had just been completed in the 
hall, the door of which was open, when the dog caught 
sight of a rabbit. After it he dashed and a stern chase 
ensued. The rabbit reached home first by a short 
head, and it was the funniest sight imaginable to see 
the rear portion of the terrier sticking out of the hole 
still arrayed in his sailor’s jacket and wriggling with 
excitement. 

But it is not fair to treat dogs in this manner. Like 
human beings they have their feelings, resent ridicule 
and are miserable under the infliction. 

I cannot say that our pack followed us very far ; 
when they reached the boundaries of their jurisdiction 
they silently stole away. We used to go far afield 
and on one occasion lost our way badly on the moor 
in the attempt to reach the Doone Valley. It is quite 
an easy thing to do for there are few landmarks on the 
moor by which to steer, and to make matters worse 
we had no compass. We reached the Long Stone and 
after that I don’t quite know what happened, anyhow 
we eventually struck a road which we did not recognise 
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at all. Here we sat awhile consuming some very dry 
sandwiches which made us so thirsty that we started 
to walk another mile over the moor to a little farm 
where we might obtain drink and direction. When we 
arrived there were cows in plenty, but no milk, and the 
good woman had never heard of Lynton! So back to 
the road to sit again and dream of cooling tankards. 
Then appeared a little shandrydan with two or three 
people within beside the driver. Him we held up and 
demanded to know our whereabouts, when we learnt 
to our disgust that we were below Simonsbath and well 
out of our way. A long tramp was before us, but we 
remained faithful to our objective and at last in due 
course reached Brendon, where, outside the Stag- 
hunters Inn, we found a knot of people surrounding a 
man in pink. This turned out to be the M.F.H., who 
recognised us as we came up, took us into the Inn and 
produced mighty flagons of some sort of nectar, the 
memory of which and their cheery host is ever present 
in my mind. 

On up the steep hill by Brendon Church, whither 
came St. Brandan, Saint and navigator, and down the 
still worse one the other side until we finally won out 
on Martinhoe Common and so home after ten o’clock 
at night. And I think that we could not have walked 
less than forty miles that day. 

I have stayed at different times at most if not all 
of these little places along the coast from Dunster down 
to St. Columb in Cornwall, and pleasant enough they 
were then with their homely comfort and kindly 
solicitude of their hosts. 

On my second visit we started to walk along the 
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coast from Porlock where in the church is that touching 

little epitaph : 


“ He first departed, she for one day tried 
To live without hym, liked it not and dy’d.” 


Rather a contrast this to that other which is to be 
found somewhere in the county : 


“Tis thus disconsolate his widow sings : 
T.P., her cousin, hopes for better things ! ” 


A hope which was eventually realised. By the way, 
the first of these couplets is also to be found at Minster. 

Past Porlock Weir with its quaint little lock, up the 
beautiful Ashley Combe, where one used to be allowed 
in the grounds, to Culbone, which is one of the several 
churches claiming priority on the score of small di- 
mensions. St. Culbone is put forward as its founder, 
but I fancy the etymology is incorrect and that the 
place is really the cell of St. Buen. A curious place for a 
church but not a cell. 

Thence along the cliffs through the woods to Glen- 
thorne. This was a very difficult path to find and we 
thought rather disappointing, as the thick foliage 
effectually prevented a view of the sea. Scenery reaches 
such perfection in Devonshire as a rule that what 
would be highly lauded elsewhere runs the risk of being 
considered unworthy of the shire. 

Very wearily we came to Lynmouth, but there was 
a deficit in the exchequer so that a trap was out of the 
question, and yet there were nine more miles before 
us. So we thought ourselves fortunate to find a fly- 
driver who was going to pick up somebody from some- 
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where, and with him we did covenant for a small sum 
to take us on our way. But our luck did not hold; the 
wretched people walked to meet the conveyance, and 
out we had to get. 

The last few miles were traversed in a half light 
along the cliff path, not a very safe proceeding, especi- 
ally with one of those unlucky people who suffer from 
vertigo. The turf here slopes away and in wet or very 
dry weather gives a poor foothold. In fact on one 
occasion a girl was seized here with an attack of giddi- 
ness which rendered her unable to move backward or 
forward. She had to be blindfolded and personally 
conducted to safety by two other travellers. And I 
have known many people who have refused to walk 
along this path. 

Meets with the stag-hounds were too far for us, 
with the meet timed for eleven o'clock; however, 
one of the party was keen enough to hack out to Bren- 
don Two Gates, which was the nearest, and see what 
was possible of the run, but twelve miles across the 
moor was a long journey involving a very early start. 
When unrestricted by time we did ocasionally get into 
the Barle Country below Simonsbath, where of old 
Symon as I said before, and later on Faggus, his suc- 
cessor, who bulks so largely in Lorna Doone, had their 
hunting grounds. 

This latter seems to have been a cheery soul, some- 
what rough cut but of the school which did not strictly 
carry out the law of force majeure. There were highway- 
men and highwaymen as witness the following. Two 
of my great aunts were the last persons stopped on 
Hounslow Heath, while travelling from town to their 
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country house. Suddenly as they lumbered along the 
carriage was held up; the servants overawed and the 
usual transference of all valuables effected. Off went 
the man, when one of my aunts discovered that her 
watch still ticked at her waist. Terrified and unstrung 
she put her head out of the window, crying, “ Stop, 
Mr. Highwayman, you’ve forgotten my watch!” And 
the churl came back and took it! It is some consola- 
tion to think that he was afterwards caught and hung 
in chains on the heath. 

This subject recalls to memory a good story con- 
nected with the neighbourhood. Some people I knew 
rented a house not so many miles away for the 
hunting on which the tenant and his daughter—a fine 
horsewoman—were very keen. 

One night the son of the M.F.H. drove over to dine. 
During the evening the conversation chanced to turn 
on highwaymen which subject was rather cavalierly 
treated by the guest. After dinner the daughter 
announced to her father that she had a headache and 
was going to bed. 

Instead of this she ran upstairs, slipped into riding 
breeches and boots, put on a mask and high hat, and, 
saddling the fastest horse in the stable, rode out into 
the night. 

Some two miles off a gate hung across the road 
which there opened on to a very wild part of the moor 
and was the way by which the returning guest would 
come. There she slipped behind the wall and waited. 

In due course up came the cart and down got the 
driver to open the gate. Out dashed the highwayman 
and bade him stand and deliver. Completely taken in 
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he did hand over his watch and chain. Something then 
must have aroused his suspicions and he grabbed at her 
bridle rein, whereupon she produced a blunderbuss and 
jabbed it against his chin, which I think it cut slightly. 

Then he rushed at her and tried to pull her off her 
horse, but she broke clear, set spurs to her steed and 
gallopped off home ventre a terre. 

Arrived there she tapped at the study window 
where her father sat up reading. Great was his astonish- 
ment. 

“ Why, I thought you were in bed!” 

“Not I!” she cried, ‘‘ here’s the swag!” and held 
up the spoils of victory. Palmam qui meruit ferat. Who 
shall say that the days of adventure are gone ! 


SMUGGLING AND THE COAST 


CHAPTER IV 
SMUGGLING AND THE COAST 


THE coast from Combemartin to Glenthorne is a very 
noble sweep made up of heights which reach some 
thousand feet, rushing swiftly downward to within 
two or three hundred feet of the sea where falls away 
the cliff proper. This again is broken up into detached 
spurs and steep projections anchored to the mainland 
each by a narrow neck. Here a little headland runs 
forward into the sea and forms a miniature bay on 
either side. Detached masses of rock are strewn about 
in wild confusion amid a heap of smaller boulders. 

For the most part, sand there is none, nor hardly 
any shingle. Shutter rocks give occasional vignettes of 
the distance, while here and there a tiny waterfall 
manages to reach the sea. 

A wild iron-bound coast it is where little life is 
found ; a few anemones, a cuttlefish or two, porpoises 
occasionally, and seals but rarely find their way up 
the Channel. And once a shark, about six feet long, 
caused great confusion among the bathers until at 


last it stranded on the shore. 
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At least there are multitudes of seabirds, and an 
eerie sight it is to see them on the lonely cliff and hear 
their raucous cries: gulls, puffins, cormorants, razor- 
bills, divers, rock-pigeons, ravens, and jackdaws, a 
friendly colony. 

Several caves have been hollowed out among the 
strata in these cliffs, which are of Devonian formation ; 
one of them bears the name of that Bishop Hannington 
who suffered martyrdom. He was for some time at 
Martinhoe, when he devoted much of his spare time 
to climbing about these cliffs, which had indeed nearly 
cost him his life on one occasion, for he was caught in 
the cave on a rising tide. A path of his construction 
used to lead down from the top, but is now impractic- 
able. Another descended the cliff a mile further to the 
East, culminating in rough steps at St. Hubert’s 
Grotto. The coast here is not very safe for bathing as 
the tide, which rises forty feet, ebbs and flows strongly, 
and there is always an undertow. At one time gannets 
also used to breed along here but have unfortunately 
vanished. In these cliffs inhabit numerous buzzards, 
for this is one of the last strongholds of this fine bird, 
and one can generally see two or three hovering above. 
They, and the sparrow-hawks, which are also plentiful, 
are accountable for the scarcity of the smaller 
birds. 

With an autumnal gale from the North-West, fine 
seas tumble in, for this brings up the big Atlantic 
roller. Columns of spray deluge the cliffs and the spume 
is even carried to the top. At such times, owing to the 
joint action of sea and stream, the shingle bar which 
ordinarily blocks the latter, is washed away and salmon 
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make their way up the water, in which at all times you 
will find peel and parr. I never saw a ship wrecked here 
though evidence of the disaster was sometimes washed 
ashore in the shape of countless oranges, bamboos or 
Breton sabots. Ships stand out far in the Channel and 
not much is to be seen in this way. And I cannot find 
that any wrecking was practised on this part of the 
coast in days of old, as was so much the case on the 
other side of Hartland Point. 

The rocks all along the shore are thickly covered 
with porphyra laciniata or laver which, when simmered 
for many hours is delicious. Like the oyster it is in 
season when the month contains an R. In Cornwall 
I am assured that it is now in great demand as a founda- 
tion for jam! This sounds extraordinary, yet I can 
see that it would serve this purpose very well, and it 
is, of course, quite wholesome, which is more than can 
be said for some jam ingredients. I once had occasion 
to swear a man and asked him his trade. 

“I’m a raspberry pip-maker.”’ 

“A what ?” Isaid. 

“A raspberry pip-maker. I makes the pips wot you 
eats in raspberry jam.” 

I had heard of such an occupation before but had 
always treated it as a joke, and that anyone can now 
find it worth his while to make wooden pips with which 
to cozen poor suffering humanity still seems incredible. 
There are one or two other edible seaweeds and dulse 
is still eaten in Scotland and Ireland, but it must be 
poor stuff. Far better put the weed on the land for 
manure. In some parts sand is used for the same pur- 
pose and makes an excellent dressing and in this way 
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the shiftings sands in Cornwall are now being kept in 
check. 

Samphire, too, grows here, which is also edible, 
tasting not unlike asparagus, and young bracken tops 
have the same peculiarity. 

Much smuggling took place all along this coast in 
the brave days of old, but seems to have died out about 
the year 1870. PA x 

Cargoes were run at Heddons Mouth, Woody Bay, 
Lee, and Lynton, the luggers coming in at high tide 
and pitching their cargo overboard. Then, at low water 
on a dark evening would come the ponies, each well 
clipped, hogged and docked, and even soaped to escape 
capture; then the barrels would be slung on crooks 
across their backs, four to each pony, but only two if 
there were a rider. Away would move the string in 
Indian file through the night on the road to Bristol 
or Exeter, until some well-known trysting place was 
reached where the load was temporarily cached to be 
picked up and taken on by yet another file. Such a 
stage there was at a point on the Barnstaple- 
Exeter road, where stood and still stands a cer- 
tain crooked oak, which is a well-known fixture for 
hounds. 

One old man seemed to think that if the barrels 
were neither being moved or distributed they could 
not be touched, but I fancy the gauger would have had 
a word or two to say about that. 

At any rate another old man informed me that on 
one occasion fifty barrels of spirits were hidden away 
near an old cottage in the Parracombe Valley and in 
fact were covered up by a stack of turves. The excise- 
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men got wind of this, and turning up at the house in 
force proceeded to make a thorough search. 

The owner of the cottage recognising that prompt 
action was necessary, jumped on to his turf-stack where 
he started throwing down the turves as fast as he could. 
Some of them hit the excisemen and the air was full 
of dust and flying turves. Smaller and smaller grew the 
stack. 

At last the Revenue men got tired of the business 
and ordered the man to stop, for they argued that there 
could be nothing underneath as otherwise he would not 
have been so ready to pullit all to pieces. And off they 
went leaving the barrels undisturbed when another 
five minutes would have revealed the secret ! 

The numerous caves along the shore all helped the 
contrabandists and there was a very famous one at 
Hartland Point, partly natural and partly artificial, and 
concealed by a little spring where many a goodly tub 
was stored. 

South-west of this point smuggling on a larger scale 
was carried on, and stories are still extant of the doings 
of the mysterious Cruel Coppinger and his lugger. 

Everyone knew about it ; everyone was init; the 
squire looked the other way and the parson went to 
bed leaving his stable-door unlocked, at which times his 
pony would be found mysteriously missing for that 
night, whilst its place in the stall would be usurped by 
an anker of the right Nantes. 

The old people with whom I have talked on this 
subject all seemed very unrepentant and some ex- 
pressed the wish thatthe old days might come 
again. 
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And certainly with the present high duties on wines 
and spirits, tobacco and silk, the risk would seem worth 
taking, nor do I think in view of the conditions still 
obtaining here, that the venture would prove very 
dangerous. 


SUPERSTITION 


CHAPTER V 
SUPERSTITION 


““ Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say ; 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they ; 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do, 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 


ACCORDING to the poet the fairies were driven out of 
England by the change of religion. If so the West of 
England must yet be of the Romish faith for here the 
belief in them still holds good. 

Few people I think realise what a very strong hold 
superstition still has down in these parts. And true it 
is that the foreigner who visits here for a brief space in 
the summer months will not see or hear anything to 
cause him to think otherwise. 

He is not meant to hear. I have said before that 
the Devonshire man is distrustful of foreigners, as he 
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terms strangers, and he is particularly reticent about 
matters such as these. 

Still it is an undoubted fact that forty years ago 
superstition in general and the belief in witches in 
particular was very strong. You cannot wonder at it. 
Only two hundred years before (and time is of little 
account down here) three wretched women were hanged 
at Exeter for witchcraft, and died confessing their 
unholy practices, the last persons to be executed in 
England for the offence. 

Omne ignotum pro mirifico. 

“Rose Salterne . . . believed in mermaids and pixies’ 
charms and witches, and all that world of magic in 
which most of the countrywomen and countrymen too 
believed firmly enough but twenty years ago.” 

So Charles Kingsley in 1855, but if “‘ Westward 
Ho!” had been written last year, the author, I think, 
would still have said the same. 

In an age of no education the common people held 
that what could not be understood must certainly con- 
tain magic, and they were supported in their belief by 
the law and the prophets. The Bible told them that 
they were not to suffer a witch to live and from time 
to time the High Court passed statutes against the 
same. 

Clearly, therefore, there must be witches. And if 
one’s pig became suddenly bad and old Jennifer Tansy 
happened to pass at the same time, why then still more 
clearly old Jennifer was a witch and something had to 
be done about it. 

Well, it is all very well for us who live in these days 
of enlightenment to laugh at such things, but I ask you 
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to consider what would have been his guerdon if the 

inventor of the gramophone for instance had lived in 

those times. 

He would not have lived long I take it, and the 
gallows would have stretched for him just as greedily 
as for those poor old harridans. 

So much for the seventeenth century ; now for the 
twentieth. Only last year the gardener of a friend of 
mine not so far away was seized with a mysterious 
malady and complained of being overlooked by a 
neighbour. The old statute had never been repealed, 
was revived for the occasion, and the man was actually 
tried for witchcraft! True, he was acquitted; but 
unfortunately his victim, not to be outdone, was 
shortly afterwards inconsiderate enough to die and thus 
prove his case before a higher Court. 

And still in this vicinity is a little place where the 
making of wax images is not unknown. Thereon are 
pins inserted and mutilations practised; and as the 
figure is maltreated so shall a like calamity befall your 
enemy until he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

There is more superstition in the world than people 
care to own; every carthorse that flaunts his brass 
trappings carries on the belief, for these were originally 
worn to keep off evil spirits; the navvy who spits on 
his hands at the commencement of his job does so, 
though he knows it not, to ensure good fortune ; and 
who does not nail up a horseshoe on his stable door, 
and incidentally fix it with the points reversed so that 
the good luck cannot adhere to the charm ? 

My only experience in this way was on the occasion 
of a dinner given to a friend about to depart to the 
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West Coast of Africa. All too late came the discovery 

that we were thirteen. None of us, I fancy, attached 

much significance to the fact, but within the year our 

guest was dead. 

The other common forms of modern superstition 
are nothing to me: I will go cheerfully under a ladder 
(after first assuring myself that there is no paint-pot 
thereon) ; I will even regard the new moon through 
glass; and when I upset the salt at dinner I refrain 
from following the example of a friend and pouring 
the claret thereon. 

I confess that I do take off my hat to a magpie, but 
it is not superstition which moves me thereto, but 
because I feel that an old-world kindly custom should 
not be overlooked. 

Of witches, then, there were two kinds. First the 
white witch who was a well-disposed old dame (or 
perhaps man), and who for a consideration would cure 
ailments by some mumbled form of incantation ; she 
would dispense love-chaims and simples gathered at 
the full of the moon, and nostrums handed down from 
the centuries. 

Miller in his “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” says : 

“Scarcely an obscure English province is without 
its wiseman or cunning fortune-teller, lingering remains 
of the Wicca of the Saxons, which have descended to 
us through the long lapse of nearly two thousand 
years,” 

And again, ‘‘ many of our village herb-doctors are 
fair examples of the early Saxon practitioner, and many 
old books contain the genuine receipts used by the 
Saxons.” 
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Now comes the other side of the picture—the witch 
in the worst sense. Such were reputed to have the power 
either by ill-wishing or by overlooking (the evil eye) of 
causing bodily harm or even death to the object of 
their attentions. They were also supposed when hard 
pressed to be able to turn themselves into hares—and 
the practice of hare-hunting flourished exceedingly 
at one time; if they talked to themselves as is 
common with old lonely people they were com- 
muning with the evil one, and if they possessed in 
addition a black cat the case was hopeless. 

A third power there was—a sort of Court of Appeal 
—in the person of the Conjuror who was the individual 
you went to in order to find out who it was that was 
overlooking you or what had become of something you 
had lost, on which occasion he would sometimes pro- 
duce before you the culprit in the flesh. 

Scott in his ‘‘ Demonology ” says that the Conjuror 
cured man and beast by spells and charms. 

Certainly I knew a curious instance of the powers 
of the white witch. 

A cook once in my service suffered from warts on 
her hands, which were in fact covered with them. A 
tradesman called at the house one day for orders, 
noticed her hands and said that if she liked he could 
get her cured. If she would give him a shilling he would 
see the white witch, when within a week or two the 
trouble would disappear. Impelled by curiosity she 
gave him the coin and he departed. And at the end of 
a fortnight her hands were perfectly clean. 

I saw the man afterwards and asked what the witch 
had done. 
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‘Oh, I gave her the shilling,’ he said, “and she 
just wrote something on a piece of paper and mumbled 
a verse out of the Psalms.” Unfortunately I cannot now 
remember the verse but I know that it contained an 
allusion to blood. 

I told this story to a London specialist whose com- 
ment was that the disease in question was apt to yield 
to suggestion, but on the other hand another doctor 
took an opposite view. 

And did not old Benjy get Tom Brown cured of the 
same thing by the simple process of a muttered charm 
and a notched stick ? 

‘“‘ He even went an expedition to the dwelling of one 
of those queer mortals who—reason how we will—do 
cure simple people of disease... without the aid of 
physic !”’ 

In connection with this subject I once found an old 
man busily employed in the North porch of a church. 
What he was doing I could not for a time discover, but 
I noticed that the jamb of the door was studded all over 
with little holes, which he was apparently filling up 
with clay. Then he told me that the operation was 
intended to cure warts ; that each little hole belonged 
to a different person; and that the clay was worked 
in at the waxing of the moon, which at its waning would 
draw the warts away. 

No christening could then take place unless the 
North door was open, otherwise there would be trouble. 
This was done to allow the devil in the child to fly 
away, and if there was no North door then a window 
on that side must be opened. 

On meeting a witch who might possibly be ill- 
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disposed the correct safeguard apparently was to say 
the words: “numny dumny.” Gibberish, of course, 
as spoken but none the less good Latin, for the words 
are intended to stand for “‘ nomine Domini,” and carry 
one far back indeed. 

But how frequently does one find people using 
words and hearing them spoken of the meaning of which 
they have no idea. The words themselves are so com- 
mon that no one takes the trouble to explain them. 
Several words in our service will occur to everyone. 

As a small boy in London I used to be very worried 
about the notices then so universal but now seldom 
seen: “ Bill Stickers will be prosecuted.” 

I could not understand it. Poor Bill, I thought, 
he always seems to be getting into trouble—why should 
he be persecuted ? 

And it is not only children or common people who 
are in this case, for many a person who would call 
himself well educated is ignorant of the true meaning 
of words in frequent use. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 

The vicar of one of these moorland parishes told 
me of a case of which he had personal knowledge. 
There were two men in his village between whom there 
was bad blood and finally an open quarrel. Shortly 
afterwards one of them was taken ill of a mysterious 
disease which the local doctor was unable to diagnose. 
There seemed nothing wrong with him beyond the fact 
that he was visibly wasting away. The other was a 
rough character with a curious look in his eye, and it 
was speedily and firmly believed in the neighbourhood 
that the sick man had been ill-wished. 
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He lingered on for some months, dwindled rapidly 
and at last died. All the village attended the funeral ; 
the suspected man did not dare to be absent, and it 
was strange to see how he kept edging away from the 
others who in turn remained aloof from him. At the 
end of the service they all stood together in absolute 
silence while he slunk out of the churchyard. The ban 
continued and he shortly after left the parish. 

An old woman told me that when she first came into 
the neighbourhood there were so many witches that 
she was quite frightened; and she herself promptly 
lost seven pigs running. She knew, she said, who was 
responsible and taxed the woman roundly: “ Ef so be 
that I du lose another o’ thiccy pegs I du set conjuror 
tu ee.” 

She never lost another. 

Two brothers lived together in a certain village. One 
of them was constantly losing small sums of money, and 
though a watch was kept the thief could not be found. 
So he went to the Conjuror who after hearing the facts 
of the case told him that the first man he met when he 
got outside the door would be the one who had taken 
the money. This turned out to be his own brother, whom 
on the strength of the Conjuror’s assurance he promptly 
taxed with the theft, whereupon full confession was 
made. 

In another case a woman and her daughter, thinking 
that a cow and pig had been overlooked, sent for a 
white witch from Exeter to work a counter-charm. 
She stayed for six weeks living in the house and finally 
departed with the sum of eight pounds, while the animals 
both died. 
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On the shore hard by the ghost of Sir Robert 
Chichester of Crosscombe engages in his never-ending 
task of weaving traces of sand with which to drive his 
carriage up through a cleft in the cliffs. On stormy 
nights his cries may still be heard. 

The superstition is common to many places. A 
little further to the West, Tracy, one of the four knights 
who murdered Becket, is supposed to be still working out 
his penance in a similar way. 

The Tracys were barons of Barnstaple and one of 
them vicar of Mortehoe, while he himself is said to have 
taken refuge in a cave near Combe Martin after the 
event. 

The old distich says : 


“ All the Tracys 
Have the wind in their faces,” 


but this does not seem to be borne out by history. 

The same story, again, is told of Tregeagle down 
in Cornwall. 

Other cries than these may also be heard on stormy 
nights, for it is supposed that the spirits of unbaptised 
children are borne upon the gale, seeking absolution 
from the Church. 

There was a story told about here of a man who found 
his wood-stack vanishing mysteriously day by day, 
or rather night by night. So he posted a small boy up 
in the house with a dark lanthorn to give notice of the 
coming thief, while he himself waited behind a shed 
wrapped in a long white curtain garnished with many 
rings. Late at night the lanthorn duly announced the 
arrival of the robber. Out sprang the owner, waving long 
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white arms and rattling the rings violently. Scared by 
the apparition the other turned and fled. In his fright 
he leapt the hedge and landed on the back of the old 
cow, whose horns he speedily felt. Clearly his last hour 
had come. ‘‘ Maister Devil,” he roared, “let I goo, and 
I wunt niver du ’un again.” 

There used formerly to be a strongly rooted belief 
among the men of Devon that their neighbours of 
Cornwall were possessed of tails! I never came across 
this most extraordinary idea which | should imagine 
had now died out. 

The seals which frequent the coast give rise appar- 
ently to the belief in mermaids. If one of these should 
leave her cap behind she would fall into the power of 
anyone who found it. 


“ And sure a maiden from the sea 

Had graced that lonely ledge : 
And in the dimpsey left to me 
This dainty cap in pledge.” 


The sea again plays a part in the discovery of future 
lovers. The maiden curious of her fate must step into 
the water on a moonlight night, and she must go alone, 
when her hand mirror will show if any husband is on 
his way. 

As to the pixies they are responsible for much : if the 
cream is long in coming the pixies are to blame, though 
on the other hand they often turn it out ‘‘ suent”’ as 
the expression runs ; and many a man has been pixy- 
led on the moor—especially on a Saturday night! 
They also give their name to certain flowers; and a 
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pixy mushroom is a horse mushroom and a pixy-pear 
a hip. 

They are specially held to haunt the moor, where 
they inhabit holes in rocks; they change children ; 
ride the farm horses at night ; and hide money, being 
of a somewhat miserly nature. If you would propitiate 
them an offering of a pin is efficacious. Only recently 
a West Countryman told me that he always each night 
set out a saucer of milk to enlist the good offices of the 
pixies, otherwise misfortune would follow. Some put 
their faith in rowan berries as a safeguard; and if 
pixies do not exist why are there so many mountain 
ashes hereabouts ? 

A neighbouring farmer was coming back from market 
late one evening, when happening to look round he 
saw a light immediately behind him. He stopped and 
the light stopped. Then he gave a hail but there was 
no reply—nor any sound of man or beast. Here was 
something uncanny, but he was a stout-hearted fellow 
and clearly the only thing to do was to go on. So lashing 
his horse he cried, “‘ See me home, Jack,’’ and drove 
like Jehu. And the light followed on, unwinking and 
mysterious, until it stopped at the top of the steep hill 
above his home. 

Such a belief may seem out of date and incredible 
to those who do not inhabit this Western land, but it 
is none the less unshaken and is in sympathy with the 
nature of the country. And if Blake could see a fairy 
funeral in his garden, is it strange that the rude Celtic 
mind should imagine signs and wonders on the lonely 
moor ? 

Now since I commenced this chapter with an old- 
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world verse, let me conclude it with one which has of 
late seemingly been acclaimed as the West Country 
Litany : 
“From ghosties and ghoulies 
And long-leggety beasties 
And things that go bump in the night— 
Good Lord deliver us.” 


ODDS AND ENDS 


CHAPTER VI 
ODDS AND ENDS 


A FEW rare birds occasionally visit these parts, and I 
myself once saw a very infrequent migrant. A bird 
lighted in the fork of an ash only five yards from me 
where it remained for several minutes. About the size 
of a pigeon, it was barred with black and white feathers 
and had a noble buff-crested head. 

I did not myself recognise the species, but a friend 
who also saw it and who lived in South Africa at one 
time declared it to be the hoopooe. 

It is curious that the ubiquitous house-sparrow is 
here unknown though its cousin the hedge-sparrow is 
found. Kingfishers used to haunt these streams and 
squirrels the woods; that was of course before the 
days of the grey squirrel which threatens to drive out 
the old English variety, just as the old black rat has 
yielded to the Hanoverian. Still more curious I always 
think is the fact that the nightingale is a stranger, for 
one would imagine no country to be more suitable for 
its existence. Something there must be wanting in the 
feed in the West of England, for all down the coast the 
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In a previous chapter I alluded to the fact that 
grouse would not flourish in these parts. Well, that 
was true enough in the past, but I find I must recant, 
for while lately motoring on Exmoor, I ran into a shoot 
and was asked by a gun if I would mind waiting until 
the drive was over. Of course; but what was the 
drive ? Why, grouse. It appeared that some were put 
down here a few years ago and had thriven. Farmers 
mounted on Exmoor ponies acted as beaters and the 
birds were being educated up to the butts. It will be 
interesting to watch the future of this effort, but if it 
be a success it is difficult to account for the undoubted 
previous failures. 

One living thing is plentiful enough—the common 
adder. I suppose no stretch of country in England 
contains more snakes than the part lying between 
Combe Martin and Lynton. The nature of the ground 
suits them, being rough, heathery and full of stony 
stretches, or screes as they call them in Scotland. Dogs 
sometimes succumb to their bite but I have never known 
any human life to be lost. And after all, an adder’s 
chief idea is to hide, and he will not attack unless pro- 
voked. 

The oft-debated question as to whether adders 
swallow their young or no would seem to have been 
solved this year, for a friend told me that he had 
recently killed two, and noticing that there was some- 
thing inside, proceeded to make investigation. Inside 
one were five young live adders, while the other held 
seven. 

In these abounding lonely woods one might almost 
expect to meet wild boars. 
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At least I should have thought that a herd of pigs 
allowed to run wild therein and pick up the profusion 
of acorns, hazel nuts, and beech mast, would make 
delicious hams and so justify their existence. But the 
old home-cured ham seems to have passed away. 
I once heard a masterly exposition on the proper food 
for these animals delivered in no less a place than the 
High Court of Justice, though it was not in the nature 
of evidence. And the why and wherefore was on this 
wise. A case was in progress, and counsel was addressing 
the Court on behalf of his fair but peccant client, when 
the Judge, who had recently bought a country place, 
leant over his desk and said sotto voce to the Registrar 
beneath : 

“What do you feed your pigs on ?”’ 

And the Registrar, who for the life of him was 
unable to whisper, did then and there in clear and 
audible tones set forth to him most lucid details of 
the whole life history of the animals from the litter to 
the bacon factory. What time Counsel ceased from 
troubling and the whole Court sat in rapt interest. 
Many anecdotes were told of him. He was afterwards 
made a Lord of Appeal, and I went over to his Chambers 
to congratulate him. 

“ Yes, it’s all very well,” he said, ‘‘ but I have to 
deliver the judgments and the others do nothing but 
agree. Next term I mean to agree like anything.” 

By the way, I once heard a curious reason for the 
leaf-markings of the purple orchis. This plant in order 
to safeguard itself against the cow’s lip has assumed as 
protective colouring the markings of the adder and is 
thus avoided by that animal. 
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There may be something in this, for a holly bush in 
self-defence will put forth prickly leaves within the 
feeding line, while after danger is averted smooth 
foliage is produced. 

Badgers again were plentiful round here, but no 
doubt the hand of man has thinned their numbers. It 
is a pity to exterminate the last and largest of our 
English wild animals, especially as being non-carnivor- 
ous they do more good than harm. When tamed they 
are very friendly creatures, but have the drawback of 
their scent. 

We often used to go out before breakfast and bring 
back mushrooms which were plentiful enough in the 
neighbourhood. And if we failed in our quest some 
kindly farmer would bring in a basket. To my mind 
there is no greater luxury and yet it is one which is 
not popular with either farmer or labourer, to whom 
the kindly fruits of the earth do not as a rule appeal. 
But why should the outer covering be taken off ? The 
Comte de Broussin, a noted epicure, declared that no 
mushroom was perfect unless it had been crushed by 
a mule’s hoof. What a palate he must have had! 
I wish someone would invent a method of bottling 
them without losing all the flavour. Puff balls also are 
quite good to eat and should be cut in slices and fried 
in butter, but they do not come up to the mushroom, 
which is a dish for gods and men; and there are, of 
course, several other fungi which are edible. 

I wonder if they still make the old cordials ? Asa 
child I remember certain ginger wine on which I 
became so exhilarated that I went home and declared 
I had been drinking gin, and I am not sure that cred- 
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ence was not given to my words. And I have pleasing 
recollections of elderberry wine, mulled in a pointed 
copper vessel and drunk all hot upon the ice. The other 
day I was given some cold and thought it a horrible 
compound. Stillit had to be drunk, for was I not calling 
on some dear old cottage people who were thus doing 
me honour ? Then there was cowslip wine and black- 
berry wine and another also made from raisins. 

Dandelion and senna tea are, I suppose, quite 
things of the past, but blackcurrant is still a help in 
time of trouble. The aristocrat of all these compounds 
is sloe gin, which if over ten years old is a very noble 
drink. This and orange brandy were always made in 
my home for many seasons, and of the latter the last 
bottle had seen over thirty years when it parted with 
its golden sunshine. It seems curious that this is the 
only use to which sloes can be put, for the birds, with 
the exception of the pheasant, refuse to look at them, 
and they merely wither on the tree. 

Snow can lie thickly on these uplands and especi- 
ally between the hornbeam hedges, where it will remaill 
in deep drifts long after the land is green elsewhere. 
One very severe winter occurred in 1881-2, when com- 
munication with the outer world was cut and old folk 
still talk of particularly hard weather in 1865. Down in 
the valleys it never lies. 

But the drawback, of course, to all this part of the 
world is the excessive rainfall, which is double and rather 
more than double that of the Eastern Counties. In 
addition to this there are days which should really be 
superlatively fine but are marred by the sea-mist. 
This is due to the fact that the warm Atlantic current 
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is forced up by the high sea frontage into the colder, 
upper air where it remains unless absorbed by the sun’s 
rays. When the globules become too large for suspen- 
sion actual precipitation results. Fine atmospheric 
effects are obtained by these means, and a generally 
weird effect produced, and heightened by the syren’s 
mournful wail. 

Still the rain gives us the streams, and in running 
water there is much companionship. Quite apart from 
its appeal to the eye, to the ear it is even more insistent. 
Work on a summer’s day in a garden bounded by a 
stream and you shall hear subconsciously full many a 
curious sound ; for in its cadence you shall interpret 
now the laughter of mortals ; now an elfish chuckle ; 
soft strains of music fall upon your ear ; anon the church 
bells ring, and surely that was the chatter of passing 
folk ? 

I should like to spend a winter here, for the colour- 
ing even then must be fine. Until the end of November 
the woodland is aflame, for the oaks are slow to turn 
and there is no change until October is nearly gone. 
When the leaves have finally left the trees their twisted 
shapes remain bleached and ghostly against the darker 
hill-side. And ever the wealth of bracken provides 
colour all through the winter, and the delicate browns 
and purples of the heathei still remain. Then should 
you get a slight powdering of snow, what better 
medium than all these countless ferns? And for 
sound and movement the restless sea and hurrying 
streams. 

Yes, a man might do worse than settle down by 
this Western sea, where he might say with Collins : 
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“In the downhill of life when I find I’m declining, 

May my fate no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow chair will afford for reclining 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea : 

With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn 
Look forward with hope for To-morrow ! ” 


Contentment—that is the secret of happiness, is it 
not? 

I like to stand upon these cliffs at the mysterious 
hour of twilight and, looking to the West, to summon 
up the phantoms of the past in a silence only broken 
by the ocean’s ceaseless dirge. 

Here the triremes of Agricola strain to complete 
their circle of the island; anon the shadowy figure of 
St. Joseph with his mystic Grail steals upward with 
the tide. Now a magic raven flaps his wings and lo! 
Hubba and the Danes sweep by to raid the coast. 

Was that gleam of light yonder Excalibur leaping 
from his sheath ? Did Arthur pass again ? 

A mighty wind arises and through the gathering 
wrack the shattered Armada staggers blindly to the 
West with Drake and Amyas Leigh in hot pursuit. 

And somewhere in the Channel a great heart 
throbs along to remind us of modern ways and cunning ; 
and then the mist shuts down blotting out the past 
and present days and hiding what the future may bring 
in due sequence to these Western shores. 
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